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\h) scuole popolaro: (c) rural schools; id) agricultural schools; (c) TOcsUonal 
schools; if) extra-scbolaatlc actlrltles ; (p) hospital schools for wounded Hal an 
soldiers; (fc) projected plans for schools after the war. — HI. Middle scb^ls: (o) 
Industrial and commercial schools; (h) trchulcal schools; (c) normal schools and 
teachers' Institutes; (d) flnnsil end lice!.— IV. Universities and higher edusatloa. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 

The economic and social exigencies brought about for Italy by lier 
entrance into the war in May, 1915, ineyiubly led her’ educational 
thinkers to submit her traditional system of education to more car^ 
ful scrutiny than ever before, and to recognize how inadequate it 
was along certain lines to meet the demands thrust upon it by the 
new conditions. The first results of the consequent attempt at read- 
justinent were seen in the enlarged scope given the schools the 
tenchera^^the pupils, and tfic buildings— -and in their vigorous coop- 
eration with the nation-wide organizations founded to minister to 
the immediate needs of the refugees from the invaded Provinces, to 
relieve the families of men called to the service, and to supply school 
facilities to an overwhelming influx of pupils. The local and pro^- 
vincial teachers became, very logically, the executive heads of mu^ 
of this activity; and -pronounced benefits accrued to the schools in 
' increased respect for them and popular depoidence upon them. Ad- 
ministrative officiws, tSadiers, and laymen interested in ■edncatioii 
were not slow in taking advantage of the new strategic position of 

the schools to Initiate a propaganda ' of reform,' which, taken ' up 

by the educational' and secular press, began to direct itself definitely 
toward legislative' aotipn. ; This awakening of the nation, -with t^ 

im^tqs pyeh to i^pitiqnal interest, and the" conieq nepi teeri ng^'Q^ 
prin<flplM and iMthods^^^W held faci^ f*!0|in all 
stitutM'^^ .jftijii^valoiWvli^f^ of iedaostibiial>sffil|TOi^ 

iriiltaly fbr a'na'^lvi* 

w.jglwLiw ^i]«d M saacto^ 
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in their natural sequence from the lower to the higher, a uniform 
national desire to throw off the dead hand of traditionalism and t<; 
make education subserve tlie actual needs of the nation. 


illiteracy. 


Preliminary to the discussion of the elementary schools proper 
should come that of illiteracy, a national problem inextricably bound 
up with them and dependent for its solution' upon their progress aiid 
betterment. The percentage of illiteracy in Italy has decreased from 
6M.8 in 1871j the year of the first census after the unification, to 40.7 
in 1911, when, of a total population of nearly 85,000,000, approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 were illiterate. Of prime ethnological and climato- 
logical aignificance in the study of Italian illiteracy are the facts that 
the Italians are spread over many varieties of climate and altitude* ; 
that of the 8,323 communes (June, 1911) only 6 were without illit- 
erates, and only 13 had less than 1 per cent, all these being situated 
in northern Italy ; and that 466 situated in south central and .southern 
Italy had an illiteracy of 75 per cent and over. 

^ Sicily and Sardinia showed the highest percentage of illiteracy; 
the plateau and mountain Provinces the lowest Of 30 comBrtfhes 
1,500 meters and more above sea level, 16 showed an illiteracy of less 
thiui 6 per cent; 9 of less than 10 per cent; 5 of less than 20 per cent; 
only 1 of as much as 37 per cent The highest commune in Italy — 


for won\en and 2 for men ; th est commune in Uie Kingilom, one- 
V third of a meter, above sea h lad a ^percentage of 67 for women 

and 42 for men. Of 69 chie vinciul cities and towns, 5 showed 

10 per cent of illiteracy and 10 more than 60 per cent Turin had 
the loweet percentage, 6 ; Girgenti and Messina, in the extreme south- 
ern lip, had 67. The city of Rome showed 15 per cent. The minister 


menace to national life. For the year 1916, 4,246 night schools and 
1^928 holid^ -achools for, illiterate adults — an increase of nearly 500 
in two ytfrs — acconunodating approximately 100,000 men and 
Women;^ were authorized;’ and of oontinuation schools for semi- 
illiterate adults {^cuole di complem&nto) nearly 1,400 were author- 
ised to the; same year, an increase of nearly 200 over those of the 
two ; years ipreosding. .<EnoourEging as these figures are, however, 
tnuh adult^aohools can never be mdre^ than palliative measures, 
liltalikkscicialworiceni think thecurektebelto^ 

JuthertD^jemp^ in eystematio increaehi of approphationa for 

"(dementery and salsriee to elementarr teaeh^f* Valuable aid 


appropriately U commAme di mois — showed a percentage of 0.9 



of public instruction is seriously doing his best to overcorpe this chief 
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authorities, whereby illiterate soldiers, veterans as well as recruits, ' 
are to be given elementary instruction in the camps and military 
|)osts. It is feared, however, that the recently enacted law'admitting^ 
illiterates of mature age to the electoral franchise will remove a great 
incentive to solf-lhstruction, and prove a deplorable mistake from the 
point of view of combating illiteracy. 

II. POPULAR EDUCATION. 


{&) ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The elemental^ schools of Italy, in 1915, enrolled 3,692.024 chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 11 years, employed 75,993 tciichers, 
17,243 men and 58,750 wonmn, anclc^^he nation, combii^ing central 
and local expenses, approxiinutel>^Tio!000,O00.^ They are, of course, 
the pivot of the entire educational system. In the judgment of 
Italy’s progressive social workers a fair if disillusionizing estimate 
of their influence upon Italian life was furni^ed by the very un- 
expectedly high rate of illiteracy, or practicaWlliteracy, shown in 
the youth registered for the armies since May, .1916. Many such 
hadjlAd one or more years’ s('hooling in the elementary schools, Act- 
i!ig on this stimulus, a definite move began for the complete recon- 
struction of the entire lower public school system.,^Among the most 
fruitful suggestions made by such bodies as the National Uniop of 
Italian Teachers, approved by the minister,* and commended by the 
committee on education in the Chamber of Deputies were the follow- 
ing : ' 

1. The term of years for the courses of the elementary school 
should be shortened to four years at rpost; the subjects taught modi- 
fied in content and scope, and adapted to the comprehension and 
advancement of the pupils. Fewer subjects should be taught, and 
these should be taught well. The traditional repetition of programs 
and schedules should at once be elirtfinated; and subjects divided 
into definitely briefer assignments, adapted to the capacity of the 
.pupil. ^ 

2. The number of pupils in each class under one teacher should 

be restricted to 26. ’ ^ . 

8. School attendance should be absolutely obligatory between defi- 
nitely prescribed school agC limits. This should be rigorously en- 
forcedly the civil authorities, with a graduated scale of fines for dor 
linquent parents ai^d guardians. 

4, With the improvement in teaching thus demanded, teachera’ 
salaries ^ould be raised from the prevaUii^ average oT 2^ Ure 


($40,00) ‘per to a^ least twice that amount, and this inci^ea^ 

■ ' i' . ^ ‘ ■ '1 M — ■ > .w j 
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^should be^acocxmpan^bj acuemphafiia upon the quality and stand- 
ing of the teaclAi^^ln popular estimation. The elementary teacher 
should be reqqired to have a teacher’s diploma 
6, On the administrative side, more efficient operation of the sys- 
tem of inspectors sliould be secured by a diminution in the number 
of vice-inspectors from the present 1,000 to 600, and the increase of 
the full inspectors from 400 to 600^ promotion being restricU.d to 
members of the lower grade and made solely on Jhe basis of merit 
and service. The jurisdiction of either grade should be limited to 
80 communes at most. Vice-inspectors should be relieved of all 
teaching functions, and should be required to devote their attention 
exclusively to f!he supervising duties in the zones assigned. 

6. Fundamental to. all these, greater local power should be granted 
the communes in the mqqngement of the elementary schools, and in 
the adjustment of courses to local needs and conditions. The subjects 
taught in-remote 'rural schools should be sharply differentiated from 
those taught in cities aH8 populous towna 




r 


In furtherance of this movement the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion early in 1918, appointed a committee of inspectors and vice- 
inspectors, with powers to formulate a report of conditions and of 
recommendations. This report is awaited with very favorable in- 
tore^ by all the educational forces of the State. 

Under the vigorous adniinfstration of Si^ Berehini, while no 
strictly legal reforms in efementary education were made during the 
past two years, the systematic atterript was made, in so far as this was ^ 
^K)ssible by departmental ordinances, to bring elementary education 
into vital relation with the needs of every-day life, especially fn the 
rtral districts. In this connection^ the peasant schools of the Agro 
. BomariOj^in a peculiar sense the ward of the State, have constituted a 
raluable object 1 won as to the possibilities of rui^l schools. The 
report the oominittee, issued in July, 1917, and covering the 10 
^ars of the sdhoolii* existenoe, shows the harmonious cooperation of 
the State witn the commune, the ferfner working out hygienic and 
technical problem*, the latter thm*A>f a moral and ethical natura 
The population and teacl^ing mffterial in the Agro Romano was, at 
^e itibej^oh, regarded as^iiiapa the most baclmard to be found in 
IteAj. Beginning in 1907 with 8 schools, enrolling 840 pupils, they 
Iia^ to 78 tej^ar schools, and 8 pre-schools asiH ) , 

enroltth^ feeding 8,2^ pupils, FVirihe State 

Slid cb^tinid schools combined exist & oomxftuni- 

ties whiffet original elementary lower (uhbols^beg^ 

^Eh^ typ^ re^e^ day^' (for 

edidtt);and 

» W' iifc» jirth 1(^1 
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iRg staff increasingly effective assistance to destitute families and 
those of men called to the service, and their buildings have sgrvfed as 
gathering places in civic life of the community. schools 

have the definite aim of preparing the pupils for tb^ environment, 
to improve it, and to train them in agricultural pureuits, in building 
better homes, and in improving means of conunjaniMtipn. Especial 
attention is called in the report to the efficiency yf the system of 
inspection of these schools. 

The direct attention focused by the minister of public instruction 
upon elementary education has been accompanied by marked success 
in keeping before the Italian people the vital importance of the 
schools during the period of national stress. The enrollment in ele- 
mentary education, by the figures of January 1, 1916, exceeded by 
more than 500,000 that of the preceding year, and on an estimated , 
gain in population of approximately a million. The branches of 
education related to the elementary, such as the an!i^ the kinder- 
gartens, the auxiliary schools, communal and private, and the par- 
ents’ associationa, have all shared in the benefits of this awakei^ifig, 
and all have been reenforced by private initiative, 

A culmination to the active efforts of the Italian Federation of 
Popular Libraries was seen in the royal decree of May, 4918, mak- 
''irig compulsory a library of at least 60 volumes in^ch elementary 
school, to be purchased andmaintained by the Staw^and commune 
jointly. It is hoped that this compulsory popular librar}’ may be-^ 
come the nucleus for a system of popular e4ucation ^or the older 
members of the community; that, by means of largo increase in the 
existing grant devoted to *popular and school libraries, and a place 
^ set apart for the library in each new school, popular extrascholostio 
classes may be held; that for teachers of such schools recourse may 
bo had, in small ^ral communities, to such educated persons as there 
may be in the vicinity, while help may be given by teachers from 
neighboring towns J and that ultimately attendance at such classes 
may bo made obligatory up to the age of 18, . ' 


(b) Bcuou POFonAsa; rural oohooia, 

Tha putting of the $cw>U popolare into operation is the most 
strildng advance made in the field of Italian education during the 
mst two years. The legal enactment coi^ituting th^n was the re-, 
^t bf an organic ^wth, combining (featui^pf the plans submitted; 
by the Mihistbr pf Indust and -LAbor, in December, 

1916^ $ig: qf *I^bifc Instruc^onti^^ 
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r law egtablishing them. The salient points of the acuole popolare, 
both in organization^nd aims, are as follows: r 

The Government, witli the consent of the local school council ami 
the communes, was instioicted to found a new type of school bast'd 
u{K)n the completion of the fifth and sixth elementary classes, and 
ofioring instruction of special and vocational character, as well as ii 
development of the courses in the basic subjects, especially arithmetic 
and practical geometry, drawing, and the eleinents of physical and 
applied natural sciences. Such schools were to cover three yejtrs addi- 
tional to the elementary schools, and in the case of conununes rese.rv- 
ing to themselves the management of the elementary schools, the 
power of further amplifying Llie ttcuole popolare was gi-anted. 

2. The entire three years’ course was to take the name of acfu^le 
popolare, be recognized as an institution of public instruction in legal 
standing, and governed by special statute approyed by royal decree 
on the recommendation of the ministet. The teaching staff and the 
• program of si)ccial and general courses \,ere to be determined by the 
statute embodying the school. Courses in agriculture, horticulture, 
agi icultural economics, and whatsoever other scientific pursuits were 
adapted to the oUmate and needs of the individual locality were to 
be fostered and taught intensively. Only tliosc teachers that should 
have pursued special training' courses in the subjects they were as- 
-^ned to teach should be elected to the bcuoU popolare, and only 
upon the pas^g of examinations thereon.' To be nominated as 
teacher of Italian, history, and civil geometry and arithmetic, 

the teacher must hold the diploma oinhe normal school or have 
served at least five years aatisfactorily in the elemenUry public 
schools. The minimum salary of teachers in the »cuoU popolare was 
fixed at 2,000 lire ($400) for communes having over 20,000 inhabitants 
and at 1,600 lire ($800) for communes having less. The weekly 
schedule of instruction required of each teacher was to be 24 hours. 
For hoi^ exceeding thip he was to receive additional compensation 
of 80 lire ($10) per annum for each hour, and for hours falling 
below he was to be required to render such’ assistance as the giunta ^ 
of the commune should direct. 

8. For admission to the scuole popolare the usual WMiiwnVrf, exami- 
nations required for admission to the first class of the middle and 
complementary sohools should not be valid. Only students com- 
pleting, in aotad residence the work of the lower elementary school 
and passing the promotion examinaticn of the fif^ elementary 
grade were to be admitted to them. StudSnto c«np(e^ the work 
' .of tha soMofo were admitted; to the dasses of the 

jtachnictd and.amnifiementaxycKhoola'Upt^ the ezaminat^ns oon- 
ths minut^ial J^alj^n.s® ,lea 
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leaving certificate of technical schools for admission to posts in va- 
rious branches of the public service. 

Rules governing the passage of certificated students from the 
8coule popolare to the agricultural and vocational middle schools 
were' to be fixed by royal decree on tlfe reconunendation of the Min- 
isters of Public Instruction and of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. 

To sum up ; The acnoJe popolare are essentially rural and scien- 
tific, of considerable freedom in courses and schedules, supported by 
the commune and the State jointly, largely autonomous, and in the 
nature of continuation • schools, being, in the words of Minister 
Berenini, “ a bridge between the elementary and the vocational and 
technical ^hools.” They are designed primarily for children hith- 
erto unable through economic stress to continue in school. Scientifio 
and vocational advantages, hitliorto offered only in schools of higher 
grade and at a distance, are now brought within local reach. 

An interesting phase of the scuole popolare is afforded in the 
tentative plans for the establishment of a marine popular school at 
Venice. As outlined, this school is designed to impart instruction in 
elementary navigation, making and managing boats, pisciculture in 
tl^various phases shown in particular localities,* and devices for 
catching, conserving, and transporting of fish. Promiskig pupils 
will be afforded aid in proceeding on to higher technical marine 
schools already established. 


(c) RURAL SCHOOLS. 

A distinct move for the establishment of rural schools of ele- 
mentary grade, below the scuole popolare^ but offering advantages 
akin to them, was launched at a meeting of the National Teachers* 
Union foi: I^opular Education, held in Rome in May, 1918. The 
discussion was participated in by representatives of the Association 
for the Interests of Southern Italy, by the director and the Commis^ 
sion for th6 Peasant Schook of the Agro Rommo^ the school press, 
and many students of the needs of the rural population. ' Resolu- 
tions were passed calling for the recognition by the Government of 
the' difference of the rur^l schools from the urban, the need of re- 
ducing studies and hoji^of limiting the number of pupils under ond 
teacher to 40, and of diminishing the number of ho^days, the obliga- 
tory establishment of four, grades with enforced compulsory, 
attendance, assistant to need^ childrch, increased salaries for 
teasers, attention to their physical health and comfort, and t)|V 
nami^ of a special (^mmission to i^udy .the conditions of ^(chooln . j ' 
^hd . Such a moya 

A 1 n An ' f K nil crKt Iklnd mini bv. .WhlchL ' 
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tion was first called on Italian, soil to the essential difference be- 
tween the problems of the city and countryschools. 

('loselj related is the subject^f agricultural instruction in tW ele- 
mentary schools, about wliich mucli discussion has centered within 
the past two years. There has been a growing feeling that, Rijide 
from the lack or coordination between the siibjo<;ts taught in the ele- 
inentury rural schools and the environment of tlie rural children, 
there' is also a very pronounced hiatus in the sy^em between the 
lo.wer agricultural schools and the elementary schools, by ^which 
many children "naturally inclined to the study of applied agriculture 
have no opportunity or encouragement to pursue it. The clear-cut 
^ demahd voiced in many quarters for the establishment of distinctive 
rural schools has, in a dcgi’ce, taken the place of a move for the 
development of the elementary scluxils along specifically agricul- 
tural lines, being popularly regarded as a substitute for these. Yet 
many persons interested in education have poiut^l out that,%ldle 
each project has its peculiar advantages, the incorporation of ele- 
mentary agricultural and hoiiicultural courses in the already ex- 
istent elementary schools is more practical, reaches a larger propor- 
tion of pupils, and can be more speedily put into operation, with far 
* less expense and ditficulty of adjustment of ’teachers and coursfe ^ 
than w'ouid bo possible with the, distinctive rural schools projected. 

A foreshadowing of this will be seen below in the section devoted 
to the training' of tf^achers, whore it is emphasized tlmt preparation 
for imparting instruction in sciences adapted to loca\ needs has been 
V given a prominent place in the new teachers’ couises, 

(d) agricultural SCH(X>L8., 


By royal decree of 1907 elementary schools of agriculturG wore es-» 
tahlished witli the aim of preparing students for intermediate and 
advanced institutions. They offer a three years’ courq^in Italian, 
language, history, and geograph/, mathematics and allied geom- 
etry, surveying, drawing, calculation, elementary physical and natu- 
ral sciences, and in the last year intensive training in agriculture and 
related industries. In 1917 there were 29 of these, only one ol^hich 
was for women. They are situated in larger centers, ^nrolT local 
students almos^exclusiyely, and do not especially appeal to rural 
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ward conditions in remote communities. It was largely out 6t this 
dissatisfaction that the demand for th^stablishment of rural schools 
and agricultural courses in the elemeiAK rural schools grew. 

The entire subject of agricultural iriBrilvtion, in all its grades, has 
drawn unprecedented impetus' from the growing conviction brought 
home to the nation by th^wiir that in the economic and social recon- 
struction after the war agriculture must play the largest part,' and, 
furtliermore, that if education i.s to be nationalized, the start must 
bo made by giving the study of ngficulture the most pi-ominent place 
in the schools. Thus the different phases of the discussion of agri- 
culture in the .schwls are but interrelated branches of the one uniform 
and urgent problem. 


(e) VOCATIONAL 8CH00I.8. 


The auspicious start made toward building up a complete system 
of vocational training by the provisions of the law secured by Min- 
ister de Nava, in 1912, has not been followed by satisfactory actual 
results. That law called for file establishment of one elementary 
vocational schciol based immediately upon the .lower elementary 
schools in each commune of lO.OOO or more inhabitants, excluding the 
larger cities. There are estimated to be 800 such communes; and as 
the aggregate c.xponse, amounting to 13,000,000 lire ($2,600,000), 
'was flom the first a. (letenent,to\the execution of the'" law, only a few 
have been established in the most progressive communes. .Mother 
article in the law provided for the establishment of vocational 
schools for the advanced training of young workmen from 13 to 18 
years who have attended the upper elementary schools or have had 
practical apprenticrinstruetion for two' yearn in addition to the leav- 
ing certificate of the lower elementary schJlls. It is estimated that 
the number of these youths ia approximately a million, and that to 
establish and adequately equip the nece.ssary number of such schbols 
at least 6,000,000 lire additional would be required. A.ttention has 
repeatedly been called by social workers to the great good such schools 
would do ; and it is to be hoped that pjnong the first tasks undertaken 
in the reconstruction of Italy’s school system after the war will be 
the revival of the De Nava law on vocational education. 

interesting experiment in lowering the age and requirements 
necessary for pupils to enter essentially vocational schools has been 
made near Castillo, in Umbria, for boys of the invaded district 
between 9 and 14 years. Organized, under the legal title kf Ooi<mU 
dei Oiovine and by private beneficence, the project^ 

w^ rc^rd^ w of such facial sigi^c^^ th^ pri^nal grimt;. 
of 76,0(30 li«i ($ 16 .b 6 o) . supplninefited by su)^quaht wma jr)'- ' 
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Bubmiptions from ttie American Bed Ci^ and private benelEctioB& 
The first colonia to be established for its scope to securh tracts 
of unused land, to orj^nize the labor of the boys applying for 
entrance, and to offer not only agricultund courses but also, by 
arrangements with the industries of neighboring centers, training 
in trades and handicrafts. There is also contemplated an essentially 
instructional side in a four years’ elem^tary course, supplemented 
by a two years’ popular course, but of more intensive character than 
the acuole popolare. In view of the unusual circumstances of the 
students, special attention to ethical training is felt to be necessary. 
If successful it is hoped that fhe Government will take over the 
movement, and the experiment be expanded to a chain of such 
colonie, 

(f) £XTRA-SCH01«A8TIC ACnviTIES. 



Signs df the awakening of the schools to national service along 
many lines apart from the strictly sfcholfistic abound during the 
past two years. Exhibits of didactic material, manufactured by 
scihooi children, have been held at various points, notably at Naples, 
showing both regional product^ and use of materials, as well as ' 
Ttntional character and utility. The real economic value, also, was 
plain, in vjew of the closing of the Italian frontiers, and the cutting 
off of . school supplies as well as others. Amid these ino^t adverse 
conditions the discovery that Italian talent was able to devise and 


make school-room equipment constituted a long step v forward in 
' Jtaly^e economic emancipation. In pursuance of the project of a 
national system of book printing and binding set forth by a meeting 
pf all interested in handicrafts, held at Milan in April, 1917, coursofs 
in’ bookbinding in certain* city schools were attempted, and excellent 
work along this line has been exhibited. The Association of Teach- 
of Physical Traming in Italy, meeting in June, ,1917, vigorously 
urged deiMte coui^'in physical training and especially that sports 
be^ 'in&^ in the elementw*y schooLs. The latter‘s demand drew 
^expect^' i^p^s’ frbm the physical training impart^ recruits, 
,^th the ocnseqaent radicar improvement in phydqiife and morale. 
Adv^t^ of the movement clalaaed to see b the final t^omph on 
the Piavc the '^rool of the \^ue of sporte and afhletl^^ 

hild^ ^i^farie haye^^ been e^blUhed at^aHous ^ints, 


16 ^itibal rate of 
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had its eordial anoouragement and frequent subsidies for certain 
lines of investigation, and they have exercised a definite repiprocal 
effect upon the official system of public instructioxu 


(g) HOSPITAL SCHOOLS FOR WOUNDOB) rTHilAN SOy)nEBS. 

Wounded Italian soldier^ were given elementary instruction in 
hospital schools at various points, conducted by teachers assigned 
from the public schools and by volunteers. Chief of these were the 
schools at Milan and Naples, which led the way in securing govern- 
n^ntal inspection and concession of the right of examinations' for 
the third-grade finishing certificate of the elementary schools. The 
work was organized along the two lines of instruction for total 
i Hite rates, and for backward soldiers of mental advancement meas- 
ured by rhe work o/ the fifth and 'sixth elementary. Classes in choral 
singing were introduced with the aim of discovering woutided m6n 
of musical abilities and training them for popular choral instruction. 
Marked interest was aroused among the pupils of the public schools 
by a“ governmental appeal for voluntary contributions to a perma- 
"nent fund for reeducation work among tho soldiers. Practically 
/every elementary school in the Kingdom contributed^ 

Accounts of this eminently successful work are of real pedagogical 
value to students of the relative capacities and aptitudeNof children' 
and adults. The following extrsTcU are taken from the account of 
Signorina Paltrinieri, one of the teachers in the Milan school, who 
has best outlined the spirit aud significance of this work in the life * 
of the, nation : 


Those schools Vere not fOr the physical rehabilitation of the wounded, nor 
5for thMr training In trades and c^fts; they were for the 'teacblnK of book 
subjects and for adults, raost df whom, even the youngest, would seem beyond 
the plastic age. And yot the results were amazing. ' ' 


As regards the teaching material, all were peasants or drawn from the low^ 
urban classes, ewnomlcnlly and Kwtally. Mo^ were unable to read axMl wrlfo,\ 
though many had attended one or more of the Hist three grades, of the Mo- 
mentary sMioola, but had drooped oyt and had forgotten practtcaUy all thesy. 
had ever learned. The dlstlnOTe characteristic conimon to all waa tlM Int^ae 
desire to retrieve lost time and opportunltlesi * The hospital scboolmm was - 
DM only crowded duriyg school hoyra, but was after hours a center for tholn* 
wtahing to finish tasl^ and to talk .ov^ problems connecieA^^th the leMc^ s 
^ere were many poipts of difference t^tween the ordinary oeb^ uirchln and; 
th^ feverishly ardent boys of larger growth . These soidiejr 'yuplls forg^ 
that the day wM ,a hMktey. They always had In the Irnkbag the/^^^ 
copybook and^pa^I nj^ed* nM were alwi^s. groof . 

as tnip^ this uttal, Mfanegjtary school. To. them the opnouMtinerM! tail-ih^ 

h»nd ''' .i.', 

' 


^noririw^ irw#.' , 
!>Ue uid imcsbolo^ of tiia pstvle^tho jKtwU»nM 
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Bot set along without bis earnings, etc. With yet others plain l a itne es and 
ioaflng, confessed with boyish IngeDlonaness. made them shirk, and they quit 
ncbool as soon as possible. ** It my daddy (pare) bad only given me a sound 
licking and miCrched me off to school” was the most common lament, voiced 
In all the dialects of Italy. 

In point of iiUeUiffence, pore and simple, the child has an undoubted ad- 
vantage over the adult. His mind le fresh, oi>en,r^dy to receive the stamp 
upon the proverbial wax. Ihe adult is what he IsT'^^e can make him better ; 
we^can change Che directions of his thoughts and ideas ; but mold him as we 
yrtU— na ^ 

• In opplicaHott, of course, the adult has the indisputable advantage. He knows 
the boors for lessons are llinlted. He Is determined to get the very inbst out 
of them- His attention Ik seldom distracted. TDven distinguish^ visitors— 
eo eagerly .welcomed by children — can not break the severe and imperturbable * 
calm of these soldier pupils. Visitor^ pass from bench lo bench,\amiUug. eu- 
tliusiastlc, patronizing. These model pupils look up, answer resi>e<‘tfully. smile 
firom''tbe depths of those Inscrutable eyes — and eveft before the dlsturbriig elt* . 
ment Is well ont of the room have plunged again Into their tasks. 

As regards the %oiU, this is the wedge for the adnlt. By dint of pntience, 
of study, of determination, they do the Impossible. The will, too, acts poweff- 
Mly on their physicaf condition. Men, wcomded in the right band, grasped 
the pen and guiding the wounded member with the sound one, day by day 
by de^>erate ^efforts gained free<lom of niqvoment. Men with head wounds 
euffereO terribly under certain atmospheric conditions^ but they never missed 
school. 

In experience of Hfe and itoefc of ideas no compsililbn is possible. Other consld- 
^tioDs apart, an enormous saving of time and energy was found. In not having 
to. explain the ordinary phenomena of life to the adult, as has to be done with 
the child. The adult nppUes everything as he progresses. Jn point of stock of 
ioords, however, the child does not differ* so markedly from the Illiterate adult 
The Italian peasant, no matter of what dialect, has an extremely limited vocabu- 
lary. So has the child. But the child is alwayj^nsciously and unconsdoualy, 
^4^1arglng his stock of words; the adult la content with what be has. 

Coming now to « the application of these diverse mental aptitudes to the 
^bqutsltion of school subjects, less difficulty In direofioH was encountered by the 
^lld than byihe%dult The clilld has a labi 4 o rasa of a mind. He hears a 
i^q^d dear and distinct. He does not confuse it wi^ other sounds. ^ It does not 
ihlhlin a^t^ of kindred concepts. He puts down what be hears. The 
iddi; the other hand, hears a ao||d; it awal^ns l^umerable dormant asso* 


ns dli4^<^ ^ another mspreseot obstacle, struggle to cut 


I aw^ lit unceasingly bard* Bepetitlon, untiring repetition by teacher and 

toVsp^^ for , literary form the child’s composition U 

adnlts. A soldier had for sonie time been in an 
mpy of iidisMnie at pof from ho 


qpy or ii$is|^nie at no( oea^g from home, One day he had assigned, to him 
a to writo a letter hosM asldng some favor. He f^, to work and wrote 


The l^ter was, .full of ardent aftectioo, 
of IS hit, dear one^ but op t^.,th^e, ae^ 

notlhi^'^'He^^ jUnoti<m that he io ai^ a 

> Swr%Cp 6 orftfS 'wiio Sad harder a 1^ 

M lito 

‘ JkHi' ttiM Oi*' taVM jritb iaiidlBr*— 

DIMA 
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•orrectlr, Ttrlfl«t.lt, out of watam Inddent in hU old trtdo or ooUint tnd foei o& 
ftogolrios now facility* 

Id ponmofuAp and dniioifiy, u between man and the child, the adult bat 
a hardness of muscle, the child a weakness of hand. The man has the better 
trained eye and sense of proportloD, the child a slngleoesa of Ttdon and an 
ability to Isolate the object 

Id readinff, the adult has tidvantages of application that enable him to do 
In two or three months what It takes the child a year to do. The IntenalTe 
drill upon Individual letters le feasible and fruitful with adults, belnj^va drill 
soldier pupils enjoy and continue after hours. 

As regards the emplamttion of passages read, adults make a better showing 
than children. The quicker witted and more atteoUre the child la the more 
does he tend to repeat the words of the original. The adult, on the octotrary, 
changes, adapts, discourses on It, If he Is' talkative, brings It to the touch- 
stone of his own experience, approves or rebukes, In brief, Incorporates it 
Into hU mental Ufb. 

So with promwor, with hUipry, with geography, with oral arithmetic, with 
. the elements of physical sciences, each one chronicles a eerles of vtctorlee for 
the adult over the chlM. Take the held of history. The child thinks the reiga 
of Servlus TuUlus the least Interesting of all ; the adult, though a peasant, 
grasps the force of Its economic and social changes. The child will glibly tell of 
the exile of Charles Albert, adding pathetic personal touches ; the man will tell - 
of the importance of his connection with the consUtutloo of 1848. 

Now, what are the net results of this peaching of adult soldler-pupUsT Il- 
literates, or practically such. In less than one year passed the examination di 
oompimento (admission to the fifth gTsde), At the Ospodoi# datla GsosfaUo, 
ah Illiterate Sicilian tad, with a severe wound in hts head, from which the 
fragment of shell could not be extracted, and with his left aide oomplet^ 
paralyzed; passed the examination with the following marks on a basis of lA, 
8 In dictation, grammar, oral and written Hrlthmettc: 7 In explanation cKr. 
passages rdftd; 6 In penmanhhlp, compoeition, and reading. 


Bathen^industrial than instructicmal in scope, but closelj related ia 
the_^work of tjie 'National Association for Artistic and Industrial 
Assistance to the Wounded and the Invalided, oi^aniied in July^ 
1917, and counting among its membei'ship thousands of eminent men 
and women in all parts of Italy. Its aims are to forward the aitistio 
and industrial progress of soldier pupils by governmental and local 
encouragement, to assist former pupils in the eatabliahment of busi- 
ness, to assist in the disposal of their products for t^em by the eatab- 
lishment of provincial and urban magazines, to enlist the active 
cooperation of en^ent artists in all parta of Italy, and to organise 
committees in every part of Italy* The work of the association has 
b^ of gttet value in spreading an interest in nmtters artistic among 
the masses of the people^ and in Rowing them the means of develotn 
ing latent tal^h ' • . ' 
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in JtiBft, 1918,'by royal decree, of a commission, headed by the Min* 
ister of Public Instruction and composed of members of the Con- 
sigUo Superiore and* persons eminent in the educational life of 
Italy, to study and report upon the subjects and form of education 
adapted to the solution of the most urgent problems tfiat will then 
confront the i^ation. The scope of this commission as a whole is 
practically unlimited, comprising, as it does, all forms of national, 
sqfcial, and educational activity. ' It will work by sections, one of 
which will have under its especial charge the study of national cul- 
- ture, educational and instructional. The tentative outline of the'' 
activities of the commission indicates that it will study not merely 
the transitory and superficial measures necessitated by disarmament, 
bi;t the graver problems consequent thereon. The commission is 
instructed to take a historical survey of Italian school life under all 
its. phases and to avail itself of all social and educational investiga- 
tions undertaken by official and private organizations. The appoint- 
ment of the commission has been received with enthusiasm by Italian 
teachers of all grades, who indicate an ardent wish to cooperate in 
all its labors. * . 

By an interesting coincidence the composite report of the com- , 
mission* appeared the same week as* the signing of the armistice. 
The plan of the several educational reforms, unanimously approved 
end recommended for immediate action, fell under the following 

t/l. The thorough execution of all school laws and the overhauling 

! 'of the national financial system to this end. 

" ,,;i The, organic inclusion, within the naticmal system of education, 

pf kindergartens and nursery schools by means jof the subsidizing or 


.uatip&ahzipg of' eusting ones, the establishrnenC of many others. 
The continuous constniction, . within the period of five years, of 
^ buildings lacking to the, needs pf population and the legal 

^ fu^piUM^ent of. compulsory att^dance upp^them. ^ 

of at least one -cpmpnlso^ 8choo^pf four 
ei^h commune . , ^ ♦: . . V 

schools for 

j;r^) iTn^iiA ry ^ training of t^hy^ 

^ 8,000 lire 

, ' ,*■ , J ■' , jr ■ , " 

bBgtbw of the school year and the teqijirenieat, of the 
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10. The establishment, on* the applicaticm of oommnnal authori- 
ties, of popular ooursea, schools of hygiene and sanitation, lan- 
guages, etc. 

11. The subordination of the national budget to the needs of 
popular education, "and not vice versa. 

12. The paying pf greater attention to woman’s place in the na- 

tional life, with especial regard to the needs of 'peasant and labor* 
ing women. , ' 

To students of education the striking feature of this move is 
the proof it affot-ds that Italy conceives of no renewal of her eco- 
nomic life without the acbompanying reform in her educational 
systeni. 

111. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

In the Italian scherlie^ of educatio^the scuole medie are held to 
include industrial and commercial scnbols, the isHtuU tecnici^ the 
normal schools, the gmna8i~s.nd the Uosi. 

•*<a) INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOnOOLS. 

The exigencies of the war have brought out clearly the need of 
reform in tl\e general group of industrial schools, occupying as these 
do 60 important a place in the practical training of the nations 
youth. Especial attention began to center two years ago upon the 
industrial and commercial divisions, and early in 1917, by minis- 
terial decree, the few schools of this type already in existence were 
developed, their numbers largely increased, and their relations with 
the elementary schools below and with the Utituti tecnici above were 
clearly defined. 

The industrial schools thus enlarged are denominated Boyal In- 
dustrial Schools of the Second Grade. They are 103 in number, sit- 
uated in the populous .centers, and designed to offer in a four-years 
course the theoretical, and practical 'knowledge nece^ry for the 
future heads of artistic and industrial manufacturing estkbliahmep^. 

To the first class of^^hese schools are admitted pupils having either 
(a) a certificate of ^promotion from the vocational schools pf the 
1st grade, or^(6.) the leaving certificate from the higher el^entary 
schobis, ot (?) in the diecretion of the director, those yea^v'of 
age and presenting ah examination upon selected subjects comprised 
in the programs of theihigher elementaiy course. Continuous prog- 
ress in the industrial sohpo.1 group was further ^^ht in 'the new . * 
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complenuntary school, royal or private, or (J) the certificate of pro- 
motion from the second to the third communal course of the Royal 
Institute of Fine Arts, or (o) certificate of promotion examination, 
or (d) the leaving certificate of a royal commercial school of the 
second grade with special examination on selected subjects. The 
10 royal industrial or vocational schools of the third grade offer spe- 
cialized courses in weavi^ and dyeing, silk industry, working on 
hides and skins, mechanics, paper industry, forestry, typography, 
electric engineering, and radio-telegraphy. Admission of pupils 
of the second grade to them also requires the certificate specifying 
the specialty in which the pupil has worked, or the leaving certifi- 
cate of the commercial school embracing subjects continued in thu 
royal vocational schools. 

Similarly the 27 royal commercial schools of the second grade 
hold the same rank as the industrial, affording instruction for man 
agers and employees pf commercial pursuits, and offering a course 
covering four years, or, in the case of schools annexed to a royal 
commercial school of the third grade or advanced grade, three 
years. Admission to the first class of the commercial schools of the 
second grade is (a) upon completion of 10/years of age and tlio 
certificate of the TixQtMirxtd examination from the higher elementary 
schools, or (6) the leaving certificates of the royal commercial 
school, or (c) certified three years’ attendance thereon, or (d) in 
the discretion of the director, completion of 12 years of age and the 
passing of examination upon selected subjects of the course of the 
commercial school. The 11 royal commercial schools of the third 
grade, located in the large cities, admit only complete graduates of 
■ schools of the second grade. 

regulation, especial “nttchtion is paid to the professional 
<pialflS|^ions of the director of these respective schools. The di- 
rector ori^g^dustrial school shell be" in immediate charge of in- 
.BtructiOn the related applied sciences. 

Tf in a women’s school, the directress shall be in immediate charge of 
' tile subjects of a domestic or graphic nature, or those constituting 
the bams of the school’s existence. Similarly, in the royal commercial 
: schoollhe director shall be in immediate supervision of instruction in 

tb® aubjecta of international commerce and trade, physical, political 
1 ' . geopiaphy, and Icj^l aiid reonomic subjecta. 

-V.-,,’.! if 4- iy,. V , (b) TBOHNIOAIj.- SCHOOLS.' ' ' 
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of the physical sciences. Their course cover three years, and upon 
their completion the pupil is c^bnitted to the utituti tecniaiy the most 
liighly speciali7/ed of all tjie divisions of secondary education. In the 
iiold of the lower technical schools Sig. Berenini has proposed to the 
ConsigliQ Superiore certain reforms calculated to subserve more fully 
the scientific needs of the nation. Chief among these are: 

1. Tlie decrease of two hours weekly in the schedule of each class, 
thus leaving three afternoons per week fixie of teaching, to be, de- 
voted preferably to physical education and the combination of the 
sciences and mathematics, thus preserving in the school all the sub- 
jects prescribed by the law. 

2. The lightening of some subjects and distribution of others 

through the thrbe years, as, for example^ in Italian, the abolition 
of all rules of composition as well os all memorizing of names in 
Italian literature; the coordination of all study of Italian literature 
with history, substituting for the systematic and chronological study 
of history the biographical and episodic method; the reservation of 
the difficult points of cosmography for the second class; the begin- 
ning of geometry in the first class, and its limitation to purely 
experimental and graphic nature. ' 

3. The rendering identical the technical schools for girls with those 
for boys, in subjects, arrangement oIE coui*ses, and schcKlules, except 
for instruction in domestic arts. 


(c) NORMAL eCilOOIJS AND TBACHEfiS’ INSTITUTES. 


Tlie training of teacheA for the felementary schools of Italy was 
earnestly and continuously discussed for years before Italy’s en- 
trance into the war. With and unpivccdenled demands upon 
the schools, Uiero has been a growing conviction tliat the traditional 
subjects and uiethods of gaining teachers were too exclusively 
litcniry to prc})nro teachers for the elementary school and that they 
inust be. thoroughly reconstructed. Under the existing system, 
toachei'S are trained in normal ^hools, wparate for men and women^ 
and offering throe years’ coui^es in pedagogy, lectures and theory, 
ethics, Italian language, literature, history and geography, mathe- 
matics, elements of liatur&l sciences, hygiene, drawing, penmanship, 
elements of agriculture, gympastics, and practice teaching in the 
first grade of the elementary school. For men, gymnastics and 
manual arts, and for women, household arts and' kindergaiten teach- 
ing are also requited, (Completion of the studies of the higher ele- 
mentary school with examinatiems on selected subj^gts. is neoeasa^ 


for adm^piU;>, • ^ - 
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press participated. The National Teachers’ Association, meeting 
. in Bohie in 1918 and> using as a basis the results of the referendum 
taken among the teachers of 17 cities and towna^ well Slimmed up 
the situation as follows: 

The elementary school had in the last few years become com- 
pletely transformed in its character, and the demands made upon 
it had changed as well. It had doubled its content, and in its 
programs, no matter with what shortcomings, w^as at least attempt- 
ing to embrace a new field of activities, and so to keep abreast of 
modem cpnditions. With this developnient, the normal schools, 
through no fault of their own. had not kept pace. They had been 
forced to continue to train teachers for the simple and primitive 
schools of half a century ago, long since outgrown, and they simply 
chuld not give adequate preparation for the complex demands of 
.modem life. 

This nation-wide demand for normal teactiing reform crystalized 
early in 1918 in a bill presented by Sig. Berenini for passage by 
the Italian Parliament. Its progressive nature once made known^ 
the bill found -instant and hearty support, and the senate passed 
with but little delay. In the Chamber of Deputies, however, it en- 
countered unexpected opposition, and in June, 1918, was referred ^to 
a conference committee. Though its actual enactment was thus post- 
poned, yet its passage is confidently anticipated. In content and 
scope this bill marks so decided an advanc>c in the training of na- 
tional teachore as to n^erit a careful examination of its main lines, 
based upon the actual legal provisions. 

ir. Purpose . — The teachers’ institute {istituto magistrale) has the 
aim of preparing teachers for the elementary and popular schools. 

It shall be for men and for women, separate. If for men, it shall 
be of four years; if for women, seveh years, the first two years to be 
counted as belonging to the ietituH pf the first grade, and the last five 
, to thoee of the second grade. 

S, Relation to normal noKooU . — The existing, normal 

Bchools for women, with the annexed practice schools, are to be trans- 
.iormed into women’s istituti inagiatrali of seven years; those without 
annexed practice schools are to be transformed into mw’e istituti 
magUtroK of four y^rs, corrtsponding to the last four years of the * 
eei^-year type, particular details to be left to the ministerial decree. 




Ejristing provincial, communal and other isHtuti for the training of 
jabbers may secure rating as ktit^H magietraU n^n conforming in 
- iU respect ^ ^ 

to b$ taught . — ^The robje^ of tiie first six daa^ of 
sh^ be: Iteliwi language/ literature, 
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ship, singing and physical education. The subjects to be taught in 
the first three classes of the men’s uiituU shall be identical with 
those for the corresponding years of women’s except for the 

addition of agriculture, hygiene, and two yeSars of manual arte" In 
the last class of all iatituti shall be: History and methodology of 
pedagogy, hygiene, agriculture, sii^ng, advanced physical edu- 
cation, and practice teaching in the annexed elementary or 
|K>pular school, or kindergarten. Instruction in hygiene is to be 
imparted by s|>ecialists, and that in agidculture by a traveling in- 
structor, or by an instructor in a neighboring practical school of 
agriculture, or by governmentully certified individuals. In localities 
when? constant emigration exists, instruction may be impartexl to 
l>tlpils of the last year by qualified persons on the Government, in- 
dustries. social conditions, etc., of the countries to which such emi- 
gration tends, in 10 lessons outside the regular schedule. For each 
such course of instruction in hygiene, agriculture, and emigration a 
fee of 20 lire ($4) per year may bo charged. The weekly schedule 
of the iatituto magistrale shall not exceed 24 hours for any class, not 
including those devoted to singing and physical education. Details 
of the order of subjects, etc., shall be determined by th^mbsequent 
ministerial rt*gulations. / 

4 . Annexed ffactice schooh , — To every istitu^ojinagistrale shall 
be annexed for purposes of practice teaching at least one complete 
gvade of the elementary or popular school, under the direction of 
the bead of the istituto; and if tliere are more than three sections 
of these' there shall be annexed one additional grade of the practice 
school, for each sectioiT. To every women’s iatituto there shall be 
annexed one class at least of the iksili infantilis it being left to 
ministerial regulation to reorganize the existing Fitsbelian classes 
in accordance with the needs of the Utituto. Subject to the general 
oversight of the head of the istitutOy the mana^ment of the annexed 
practice achools shall be entrusted to the professor of pedagogy, 
except that the yvurses in mathematics, physical and nitturai sciences 
in such practice schools shall be entrusted to the teacher these 
sciences. In instructional mattei^s the teacher of pedagogy shall be 
assisted by the prof^s^.of manual arts and drawing in such manned, 
as shall be determined by ministerial decree. 

5 , . Admusion to the iatituti ‘ — Admisfiion ,to the first 

class of the women’s seven-year course shall be the same as that 
required for admission to the first class of the middle schools, of 
the first grade; to all other dasaos by pre^btion examination. ^ , 

^ Admisdon to the fiist class of the men’s four-year .shall 

be ^ certificate 'promotion .firo^ the third to As f phrth class of 

/ oih^/elai^ ^by ! 
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6, Relation to other BchooU . — The relation between the several 
classes of the istituto rnagietroU and the other middle schools shall 
be determined by the Giunta of the Ckysiglio Su peri ore. Promotion 
shall be governed by the rules in force for the other middle schools; 
but examinations shall be obligatory throughout the school year^ 
and in pedagogy and ethics up to the end of the next to the last year. 
A special examination on hygiene and agriculture is required at 
the end of th^ course. Passing of the yearly examinations upon 
singing and physical education is required for promotion and for the 
qualification for teaching, 

4 7. Diplomas^ feesr^ The istituti inagutrali confer the diploma 
of qualification for teaching in eieineutary and popular schools 
upon the completion of j^e respective, seven or four years’ courses. 
Candidates must have completed their eighteenth year. 


Graduated fees for admission, attendance, and examinations in 
various subjects and yeai*s are charged. 

8, EquifmenL--¥,\^x^ istituto rnagistrale, both for men and 
women, shall be providtjd with (a) a scientific cabinet for instruc- 
tion and experiment, in charge of the respective teachers; {b) labo- 
ratories* for manual arts, hygiene, agriculture, drawing, and practice 
teaching, each in charge of the respective teacher; (c) a teachers’ 
museum for iustruction and practice teaching, in charge the 
teacher of pedagogy; (d) a library and reading room, in charge of 
the teacher of history and geography ; and (e) a well-equipped 
gymnasium and hall for teachers of physical education and singing. 
For expenses incurred under this head, 150,000 lire ($30,000) shall 
be appropriated for 1918-19, to be increased by 50,000 annually up 
to 300,000 lire. 

P. Uointmance. — The Province in which the istit}ito is situated 
shall provide the site and building, the furniture and school equip- 
ment, exclusive of the strictly didaddc apparatus detailed atove,^ 
and lighting am* heating service. The commune in which the tsti- 
tuto is situated shall provide the site, buildings, and equipments of 
tile practice schools annexed, and the salaries of the teachers em- 
ployec^in them. The Government shall provide the salaried of the 
teaching personnel of the itself 

, 10. Teacher$.~The teadiers of the istituto bhall be as follows, with 
the grouping of subjects as indicated : 

^ One teacher (Glass A‘) of pedagogy, ethics, and practice teach- 
ing; 8 teachers (2 of Class A and 1 of Ctass B) of the lUlian lan- 
^ag«s Uteniture Slid history, and geography ; 1 teacher (Class A) 
tekeher (Class A) of natural sciences; 1 teacl^t* (Class 








the rin.cbair, aihWt 
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A) of manual arte; 1 teacher (Class B) of drawing and penman- 
ship; 1 teacher (Class B) of dome^ie arte; 1 teacher (Class C) ot 
physioal education; and 1 instructor of hygiene and singing. 

If in women’s istUuto, 1 teacher, of Class B, of domestic arts, and 
1 mistress of the infant cfass. 

Especial care shall be had in the selection of the teacher of manual 
arts. He shall be selected only by competitive examination and 
must be a person holding the i^gular qualifying degree in manual 
arts; or, under temporary provisions of the ministerial regulation, 
a person who has for four years taken summer courses in these sub- 
jects, with successful qualifying examinations. For the men’s 

also, an instructor in agriculture is required. With the view 
• of ultimately establishing distinctive schools of manual arts, provi- 
sion shall be made in the men’s ietituto^ in the discretion of the 
Consiglio Superiore, for two years’ courses in manual arts, embracing 
practical exercises, n»echanics, technical training, drawing,- and the 
history and theory of manual-aifs education. 

II , Application of the law . — The present law, in its practical ef* 
feefs and modifications of j^oitps of studies, shall be gradually ap- 
I>licd from the beginning of the school year of 191S-19, in accordance 
. with specific regulations *to be promulgated by the Clonsiglio Su- 
periore. Administrative heads of the present normal schools shall 
' be ex officio heads of the new istitMti nui^istraU. 

Despite 'some points on which there is a diflference of opinion 
. among educational thinkers — as, ,for .example, the organic grouping 
of Italian history and geography in one chair — the spirit and pro- 
visions of the projected law receive practically universal approval 
throughout Italy. It is regarded as realizing reforms long needed 
in the training of teachers, especially in the following respects : In 
prolonging the course of study, in reducing the excessive number of 
hours of weekly schedule, in abolishing pretentious striving after 
effect, in combining related courses of instriicUon, in organically 
correlating ^hem, and so leading the pupil up to the concentration 
up^ exclusively pedagogical subjects during the last year. The 
consensus of opinion is that while a more radical project for the 
training of teachers might have been presented, the one actually 
fqrinulktcd is practical and feasible, and,^while not too far in ad- 
vance of the existing system, yet marks a Jong step forward in seenr- 
iiig a national body of teachers better trained than any preceding 
one. . * . 


J (d) OiKKASI AKD MOm. 

^ The wave of criticism directed ogunst the various grades ol 
<»d^^di4 not>6topj^ort of theiraditi^ by. their y<^natu^ 

;i|eh(K4eraf Appeajiiig 


^ ; 
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almost exclusively to boyerintended for the universities and the pro- 
, fesaions, they have moi'e steadily and successfully resisted *all inno- 
vating projects than any other type/ Hov^ever, even tire traditional 
ginnmio liceo of the classical type, while it has maintained intact 
its eight years of prevailingly cultural character with emphasis 
upon the ancient classics, has yet had to accept one hour additional 
weekly in history throughout the course, an hour additional U" 
mathematics for two ycaiis, and compulsory study of physics, ^em- 
istry, and physical education. 'These modifications were* the -work 
of the Consiglio Superiore; in 1917, which thus sought to adapt 
this^type of institution to the urgent needs of additional instruc- 
tion in sciences brought out by the war. Furthermore, criticism of 
static conditions shown by the enrollment of schools of this narrow 
type as contrasted with the far younger technical schools of tho 
same gracte had its cflfect in the demand for change. It was pointed 
out that the 468 schools of the traditional, type^ scattered over Italy, 
enrolled only 13,000 more pupils in 1917 they did in 1901—, 


danced from 50,621 pupils in 1901 to 182,194 in 1917. 

Italian critics of this traditional typ^ of School maintain that its 
chief weakness is tho excessive extension of the programs of study, 
due to tho desire of the educational authorities^ please both parti^ 
and to impart at once a general and a special culture. Out of this 
very complexity has grown, however, an institution of a very useful 
nature, and one that, properly modified, bids fair to arrive at a happy 
mean intermediate between th^two systems of training. This is the 
institution denominated since/1911 th^ giTtfuisio'liceo Tfiodcmo^ and 
approaching closely the. type of scientific high school in America. 

By a species of compromise, the Consiglio Superiore in 1917 in- 
i creased the total nuniber of hours of instruction in Latin to 41, the 

I largest assigned any one subject, but at the same time it increased 

I the requirements ui modem languages by om hour weekly in each r 

[ thrpughout the entire course, allowed alternation between English / 

■ and German, and increased,^ the already existent scientific require- 

* ments. Despite the demand in this asin other firfds for the diminu- 

<4on of hours of weekly recitation the excessive number already ex- 
isting was left untouched even in the gtundsi-licei modeivii^ ranging 
from 22 to 27 or 28 hours, thus affording proof of ita unchanged con- 
^rvatisin. 

' Di^ussion of the modificatioiis in the middle school beet adapted 
to suit needs after the war has already arisen. It is agreed that 
must'.be paid the lienees, Modern lang^ andi^ 
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tasks; that the excessive number of, pupiis assigned to each teacher 
must be decreased to 30 or 40; aud^ that better training must be de- 
manded for teachers. * ' ^ 


IV. UNIVERSITIES AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


AVliile no fundamental ui#vorsity reform, projected or actual, is 
to be chronicled for the past two yeaVs as ,in the case of other 
branches of ediication in Italy, yet in spirit the universities have sus- 
tained sigjj^cant changes in adapting themselves heartily to the war 
needs of the nation. It is safe to say that no other inteyectiml in- 
fluence has been so powerful in waking the nation to a just conception 
of the historical and ethnological reasons for Itlt^y’s entrance into 
the w^ar, and in keepiilg alive the sentiments of patriotism and con- 
secration to duty as has beciv tShat o^ the universities. The first 
meeting of the National AssociatVu of University Professors to bo 
held Under ;w'ar conditions gathered in Koine in Decemi>er, 1SU6. The 
subjects proposed for discussion reflected the new and vigorous spirit 
tha't had come to be infused into the ancient seats of learning: 

1. The future of the It&lian book, and the ways and means of 
developing tlio national pi>t)licatiou of literary and scientific luate- 
riiil. 




2 . Methods of fuller partici])ation by the universities in the aims 
and prosecution of the war, 

3. Tiie attracting of foreign stud^A^to Italian universities, and 
the pr<>per rating to b'e given them fcnkwork presented. 

4. The development of a national s^tcm of science, with endow- 
ments of scientific museums, cabinets, and laboratories. - ^ 

5! Fundamental reforms in university administration and instruc- 
tion relative to \vkr needs, especially in the schools of pedagogy, the 
literatures of allied countries, and the applied sciences, 

C. War-time preparation to be required of entering students, 

7. Reasons for tlio resumption of the competitions for university 
chairs falling vacant, the naming of the rectors by the ministry 
only for the period of the war, and guarantees of impartial hearing 
of university professors undor^ charges before impartial and com- 
petent auihoriti^ and a system of iutemational interchange of pro- 
fessors. 

Formulated reports embodying the sentiment of the association 
upon tl\6Se topics were transmitted for the approval of the minister 
and fpr his support for. legal enactment 
, In the esse^tiaUy.;!^ domain, of iiAerest is tl^ conceited 

move to enlarge and extend the teaching: of modem languages ;.in 
rnwy. of lugerJti^an leister 
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have been made to establish chairs of English language and litera- 
ture, with immediate installation of “ lectors'” for a limited period 
of service, thus allowing time and opportunity to secure men of 
eminent attainments for permanent professorships. In the modem 
languages the courses of instruction are of the same standard as 
those for Latin and Greek, except that in addition to the teaching 
professor, a lecturer is engaged so that students may perfect them- 
selves in the actual pronunciation and use of the language. By 
d«ree of the Minister of Public Instruction, issued in November, 
1918, eight university chairs of English language and literature were, 
established, the designation of the j)aiticular universities being re- 
served. The Universities of Bologna and Turin have already estab- 
lished courses for the study of French, English, Spanish, and 
German. 


Of even greater importance were the recommendations of the 
special committee appoint^ upon the project of a special scientific 
baccalaureate. These were approved by the minister and by him 
transmitted to the Consiglior Superiore. As finally amended March, 
1917, their main outlines were as follows: ^ 


1. In addition to existent degrees not affected by this regulation, 
the royal umversities are empowered to confer on Italians as well as 
foreigners a special degree based on specific scientific training and 
studies freely chosen in accordance with these reconunendfttions. 
Except in case of approved equivalence ^ch special degree shall not 
have the value of profossional qjualifications, nor for admission to 
competition for pK>sts in official service. 

2. The studies for the attainment of the special degree shall have 
a duration of at least four years arid embrace at least 12 duly cer- 
tified courses, chosen by the candidate in the several faculties or 
schools. For such courses shall, be counted only those specially 
related to the sciences, to be takei) contemporaneously under diverse 
teachers or successively under the same teacher and' leading uni- 
fomly to the development of one general theme. The years of in- 
Btrilction followed in foreign institutions are counted as by the rules 
hithettb in force; and for a fourth of the couree to be pursued 
eniollment in ^ the course of the free universities may be counted 
when ^the -ptogriari^ arid the development are adjudgfid of equal 
▼able for the ends contemplated in this regulation. 

^-8r‘Not ‘Ister year of his studies the 

cnndidaifo'iriuk mdicate the to take his 

dcgr9e^ Ihe 'oourae purged, 

^ Ukxhm of spehisl'^iip . 
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rules in force governing degrees^ whidi dull atill be in force in all 
matters not expressly menUoned in tliis.regttlatian. 

The council of ministers enacted the recommendatioh into a royal 
decree, but only as applyiiig to foreign students. Subeeqoeiitly rec- 
ognizing that this action denied to native students privileges granted^ 
to foreigners, they engaged at an early date to resume action upon it. - 
Further administrative action necessitated by the war was taken in 
debrees of the mixuster and eonsiglio superiore providing for special 
dates and places of examinations for university and higher secondary 
students in military service convenient of access to posts and family 
residences; conceding to all students enrolled under professional 
and advanced academic faculties and called to aervioe. formal enroli- 
meni iof 1^15-^ in the inunedii^ly higher courses as if actually, 
present; and admitting to any institution of higher grade, without 
fees, students from the invaded territories or from sdlied countries 
as a result of war conditions upon evidence of satisfactory attain- 
ments.- =i. 


Noteworthy is the inauguration, in 1917, of a “ summer course in ^ 
Uxe Italian language and literature for foreigners of the allied na- 
tions,^' located in Sjena. No other studies than those of language 
were offered. . Courses' were as follows, each of two hours weekly: 
Italian grammar, reading and pronunciation, readings in Dante, bi^ 
tory of Italian literature, history of art> practical exercises in trans- 
lation, correction of themes, and profeasen^’ conferences. Instructors 
were drawn from the faculty of thoJKoyal University of Siena and 
from the teaching omfli of the local ^innasio-Ucfio and the royal nor- 
mal school. Social^d arcbieological features planned were exoar- 
sions to monuments, buildings, and historical scenes in the vkiiuty. 
The use of all . facilities of the local educational, institutions was 
f i^ly accorded. I 

By royal decree of December, 1917, the exchange of teachers ba« 
tween the royal middle and normal schools of It^y and theiaec- 
ondarj higher spools of France kas arranged for. The Italian 
teacher is to receive k oompensatiem of not more than 8,500. lire 
($500), in the discretion of the Minister of Public Instnutaon, ah 
allowance of as much as SO per oent of his regular salary, and travel- 
ing expensee. The same purpose is manifest in the wider" field* of the 
AssonaMiom UaUaka per Vintesa mtelleUuale fra t paeei aUedU ed 
amici (Italian Socirty for Intellectual Belations between Allied ^and 


Friend^ Coimtxies), founded in 1917 at the.Universitiy of BmxiC 
Its prettdehi is Senator V. Voltarra, and the niuzms best khown ih 
the literature of Italy iure r^maented in the oommittee whidi dbneta 
its work and in the trifiiestral review settifig forth its hack Ifo akos 


art ae‘feUpvre:.i;>t 
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(1^ Mon active reUtioxis between the tmiveorsitiQs, academies, and, 
in general, educational infititutions bf the allied and friendlj coun- 
tries. 


: (2) Intensification of the teaching of the Italian language in for- 
eigU' countries, with wider teaching of the languages of allied and * 
'•friendly countries in Italy. 

(3) l^temational exchange of teachers of every rank. 

(4) Acknowledgment, based on reciprocity, of credits of admission 
to the universities and of the courses of lectures of the friendly and 
allied countries. 

(6) Exchange of students either for special studies or for general 
acquaintance witii the different countries. 

(6) Facilitation of the exclAnge of publications and books devoted 
to a better knowledge of m^m Italian literature. 

(7) Translation of thej^ Italian works into other languages 

(8) Mutual oooper>dra in the field of science and its practical 
applications, and specially in that of private and international law. 

. (9)t Intellectual relations of/every kind to render more close, dura- 
ble, and fruitful the union of the souls of the nations who fought tho 
battles of civilisation together. 

At the beginning of 1918 the committee presented its plan of 
operation: It proposes to institute in the Ministry of Public In- 
struction an independent bureau which aims to promote and direct 
the exchange of teachers with 'foreign countries, to send abroad 
Italiu ttviuita for the purpose of teaching or pursuing scientific 
an^i historical researches, to invite to Italy with kindred purposes 
foreeign teachers or students, to regulate and assign the matter of 
intemational fellowships, to provide eventually for the foundation 
. ;0l. Italian in^tutes of higher education outside of the boundaries of 
^ . Italy, and to favor in every way intellectual relations with Uie other ^ 

, nation&; ^ 


, bureau is to consist of a council and ah executive committee, 
both presided over ^ by/ the Minister, of Public Instruction. In the 
.voound^ <^p6 the Jhcultie».of universities, 

' the Mizhstry 6 Public Iniihmction with the two directors general 
of h^eriand middle instnioti<»i,^the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 

- of ^A^iculture, and of Industry and Cmnmerce, and the Parliament, 

^ am aU ddy Bepiweentetivbe of private educational and 

intelleotoal ^agwies >oiitmdb« the i school and state adminietration 
;C^^ay be inclu^i^at the5dia^^ of Minister of Xhiblic lnstruc- 

f ihembers and 

. y layStoil J nr h:n ii .i . ^ 

'tmdlm rwlio fo ftbvMul for tmuch «f atudjf. 
^ ImrHHi «ii4 with tiw af^ 
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ministry, are distributed in three classes according to the probable 
or actual period of absence from the Kingdom — those for less than 
one year, others for more than one year and leas than five years, 
and still others fora longer term. Foreigners teaching in Italy sball 
have conferx’od upon them ,the dignity of the Italian profe^r of 
equal rank, and under certain conditions legal validity is given the 
course of lecture conducted by them. 

The projected law also determines the value of the studies pursued 
outside tlie Kingdom, those pursued by foreigners in Italy, and the 
value and status of fellowships. In general the studies and exami- 
nations pursued in foreign countries in the State institutions or those 
of established reputation are accorded the same value as studies 
and examinations in equivalent schools of the Kingdom. The fel- 
lowships are not restricted, as hitherto, to graduates, but are granted 
also to imiversity students doing special work in laboratories, libra- 
ries, and foreign archives. Every year a certain number of fellow- 
ships shall be granted students. and graduates from the high schools, 
normal and professional schools and special institutes for a period of 
not moi^han two years of study abroad. 

To give a rapid development to this plan and cooperate with 
the State institutions in Italy and abroad for its accomplishment is 
now the most important task of the Jtalian Association and of sfUch 
similaV associations as may be establi^ed in allied and ' friendly 
countries. 
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